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Strike  Out! 


Gerry  Cleaves,  DSA  vice- 
president,  was  the 
announcer  at  the  casino 
event  held  on  Sept.  2 
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Closed  for  20  years  this 
September,  it’s  time  for  a 
walk  through  the  old  county 
jail  in  downtown  Kitchener 
Pages  8 and  9 


Barbara  Crawford  of  the 
training  and  development 
department  helped  organ- 
ize a call-centre  program 
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Response  to  two  Grand 
River  deaths  ovenwhelming 


Union  tentatively  agrees  to  accept  new  contract 


By  Dee  Bettencourt 

Scoring  95  per  cent  in  any 
capacity  sounds  pretty  impres- 
sive. But  anticipating  that  posi- 
tive a reaction  by  220  full-time 
Conestoga  College  teachers  to  the 
ratification  vote  coming  up  Sept. 
23  or  24  shows  amazing  confi- 
dence and  solidarity,  especially  in 
the  face  of  public  and  separate 
school  boards’  confusion. 

Walter  Boettger,  the  43-year-old 
union  president  of  local  237  rep- 


resenting Conestoga  College  and 
machine-shop  math,  blueprint 
reading  and  effective  communi- 
cations teacher,  is  almost  com- 
pletely confident  a strike  has  been 
averted  by  negotiating  teams  after 
a tentative  contract  agreement 
was  reached  in  Toronto  at  4 a.m. 
on  August  28. 

‘“No  concessions’  was  the  man- 
date given  to  our  union  negotiat- 
ing team.  And  we  feel  we 
achieved  that,”  says  Boettger, 
adding  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the 


outcome  so  far. 

Management  member  Jack 
Fletcher,  director  of  student  and 
recreation  services,  says  he  too  is 
very  pleased  the  strike  probably 
won’t  happen. 

“We’ve  gained 
a tremendous 
amount  of 

respect  in  the 
community  and 
a strike  would 
have  set  us  back, 
especially  as 

there  is  already  a 
lot  of  confusion 
out  there  regard- 
ing secondary 
school  positions.” 

Boettger  says  the  stumbling 
blocks  that  had  driven  the  25 
Ontario  community  colleges  to 
supporting  a strike  mandate  since 
May  21  included  increases  to 
teacher  workload.  Teachers  will 
continue  to  work  32  weeks  each 
year,  although  management 
retains  the  right  to  increase  this  to 
36  weeks  annually,  as  established 
in  previous  contracts. 

Management  had  also  expressed 
a preference  to  reclassify  some 
professors  to  the  level  of 
instructor.  This  would  have 
resulted  in  savings  of  $15,000  to 
$20,000  per  full-time  faculty 
member. 

“That  would  have  felt  like  a 
demotion,”  says  Boettger.  “But  in 
the  end,  it  appears  management 


abandoned  that  initiative.” 

Union  members  were  also 
hoping  to  gain  additional  job 
security  in  the  format  of  retrain- 
ing if  positions  are  eliminated, 
but  were 

unsuccessful  in 
this  endeavour. 
Although 
Boettger  says 
pay  increases 
were  not  high 
on  the  union, 
negotiating 
team’s  list 

of  demands, 
faculty  will 
each  receive 
“increases  between  nine  per  cent 
to  1 4 per  cent  over  the  next  two 
years  until  this  new  contract 

expires  August  31,  2001”.  There 
will  be  no  retroactive  pay  from 
the  expiration  of  the  last  contract 
April  1 , 1 996,  but  a signing  bonus 
of  $600  has  been  offered  as  a par- 
tial concession. 

Second-year  journalism  student 
Linda  Wright  says  she  had  feared 
over  the  summer  that  she  was 
going  to  be  on  holidays  in 
September  yet  again,  due  to  the 
looming  teachers’  strike.  The 
single  mother  says  she  worried 
about  tuition  and  course  comple- 
tion. However,  after  learning  of 
the  positive  tentative  agreement, 
Wright  savs,  “Now  I am  happy.” 

See  Strike...  Page  2 


Walter  Boettger,  union  president  of  Local  237  and  teacher  for 
Conestoga  College,  says  a tentative  agreement  has  been 
reached  that  should  avert  a teachers’  strike  later  this  month. 
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‘“No  concessions’  was 
the  manidate  given  to  our 
negotiating  team.  And  we 
feel  we  achieved  that.” 

Walter  Boettger, 
president  of  union  Local  237 


Pond  party  greets  returning  students 


By  Melanie  Spencer 

Endless  touring  and  determina- 
tion can  pay  off  for  struggling 
musicians.  Just  ask  the  members 
of  Montreal’s  Planet  Smashers, 
who  shared  the  stage  with  local 
band  Derivation  at  Conestoga 
Collge’s  Molson  Pond  Party  on 
Sept.  1. 

In  an  interview  before  their  per- 
formance, vocalist  and  guitarist 
Matt  Collyer  said  things  are  look- 
ing up  for  the  band. 

“It’s  starting  to  happen,”  said 
Collyer,  referring  to  their  success 
in  the  United  States.  “You  can 
really  make  it  happen  if  you  have 
the  heart.” 

The  ska  band,  who  formed  out 
of  mutual  love  of  the  music,  have 
just  returned  from  a tour  south  of 
the  border  with  fellow  ska  musi- 
cians, Mustard  Plug,  in  support  of 
their  album  Attack  of  the  Planet 
Smashers  which  was  released 
there  last  February. 


As  well  as  releasing  a video  in 
the  States,  they  will  also  be  tour- 
ing western  Canada  beginning  on 
Sept.  15  and  continuing  until  the 
middle  of  October. 

But  while  the  band,  which  also 
includes  bassist  Dave  Cooper, 
drummer  Tim  Doyle,  saxophonist 
Leon  Kingstone  and  trombone 
player  Kurt  Ruschiensky,  is  con- 


centrating on  the  music,  they  are 
also  involved  in  the  business 
aspect  of  the  industry. 

The  Planet  Smashers,  who  have 
been  playing  their  form  of 
Caribbean  rhythm  mixed  with 
rhythm  and  blues  since  October 
1993,  are  co-owners  of  the  ska 
independent  label  Stomp  with 
another  Montreal  group  called  the 


Kingpins,  he  said. 

But  the  label,  which  has  only 
one  full-time  employee,  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a learning  experience  for 
the  band. 

No  one  has  a business  back- 
ground said  the  singer,  who  stud- 
ied engineering  at  McGill 
University  in  Montreal. 
Kingstone  also  attended  McGill 
but  studied  music,  while  Cooper 
took  sound  engineering,  he  said. 

By  running  their  own  label,  the 
band  is  in  charge  of  its  destiny,  he 
said. 

“We  don’t  want  or  need  to  be 
signed  to  a major  label,”  said 
Collyer.  But  he  does  admit  that  if 
the  right  deal  came  along  the  band 
would  consider  it. 

As  for  the  future  of  the  group, 
the  guys  are  currently  waiting  to 
return  to  school.  They  are  also 
looking  forward  to  fulfilling  their 
greatest  dream.  “We  want  to  be 
the  first  ska  band  in  space,”  said 
Collyer  with  a laugh. 


Matt  Collyer,  guitarist  and  vocalist  for  the  Planet  Smashers,  gets 
the  crowd  on  their  feet  for  a dance  contest. 
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Cando  project  comes  to  an  end 

Students  build  automated  CD  workstation  « 


By  Anita  Santarossa 

The  third-year  mechanical  engi- 
neering technology  robotics  and 


automation  class  presented  their 
completed  project  for  prospective 
employers  in  the  woodworking 
and  engineering  building  Aug.  1 3. 


Despite  a few  set-backs  the 
demonstration  ran  as  expected, 
said  team  leader  Dean  Bower. 

“We  pushed  the  complexity  of 
the  project,  thus  we  took  a greater 
risk  of  it  working  smoothly,”  he 
said. 

Bower  said  he  wasn’t  going  to 
make  excuses  for  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  program  because  he 
was  pleased  and  proud  of  everyone 
working  as  a team  through  all  the 
late  nights  leading  up  to  the  pre- 
sentation. 

“I  think  employers  will  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  we  were 
willing  to  go  on  the  edge  and  take 
risks.” 

Veikko  Kuronen  of  Michelin  Inc. 
said  the  project  this  year’s  students 
were  working  on  consisted  of  a 
programmable  logic  controller, 
which  is  used  extensively  in  the 
real  world  of  automation. 

Also  a training  specialist  for 
electrical  engineering  students  at 
Conestoga,  Kuronen  said  Michelin 
doesn’t  currently  recruit  Con- 
estoga College  students  as  part  of 
a co-op  program.  But  the  company 
is  interested  in  creating  a partner- 
ship that  would  allow  students  job 
placements. 

Michelin  has  spent  $1  million  on 
the  electrical  studies  wing  of  the 
ATS  Engineering  Complex,  he 
said. 

Kuronen  said  that  the  Cando 
Automation  project  is  a great 
opportunity  for  students  to  demon- 
strate their  technical  and  team- 
work skills. 

"Not  everyone  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  an  extensive 
project  like  this  one,”  he  said. 

“This  is  what  the  working  field  is 
all  about — to  initiate  a process 
from  start  to  finish.” 

This  year’s  project  was  to  build 


Dean  Bower,  team  leader  of  the  Cando  Automation  Project 
thanked  all  the  businesses  that  have  supported  the  project  and 
course  on  Aug.  13. 
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an  automated  workstation  that 
would  assemble  a CD  case,  place 
the  CD  in  the  case  and  package  it, 
said  Bower.  The  project  consisted 
of  six  different  stations  each  with 
four  to  five  students. 

The  CD  itself  has  the  entire 
classes’  resumes  on  it  said  Bower, 
which  was  a great  idea  especially 
for  prospective  employers  observ- 
ing our  work. 

Co-operative  education  liaison 
Mary  Wright  said  the  program 
typically  boasts  a 100  per  cent 


employment  rate  after  graduation. 

‘"There  are  three  work  terms 
throughout  the  course  in  total  with 
each  being  four  months  in  length,” 
she  said, 

Wright  said  the  program  allows 
for  great  opportunities  for  practi- 
cal applications,  and  opens  many 
different  avenues  in  terms  of  jobs. 

She  said  the  program  has  incor- 
porated the  Cando  Automation 
project  since  the  early  ‘90s  and  has 
been  a part  of  the  course  ever 
since. 


New  food  spots 
coming  to  Doon 


By  Anita  Santarossa 

Beaver  Foods,  along  with  the 
Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA),  is  planning  to  make  the 
cafeteria  a fun  place  to  be,  said 
the  general  manager  of  Beaver 
Foods  at  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  campus,  Aug.20. 

Tony  Shippel  said,  “What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  make  it  fun 
for  students  to  come  down 
here.” 

He  said  a jello-eating  contest 
and  pasta-eating  contest  are  two 
possible  events  the  two  organi- 
zations are  planning  for  the  fall 
semester. 

The  newest  addition  to  the 
main  cafeteria  on  the  Doon  cam- 
pus will  be  a Mr.  Sub  mobile 
cart,  said  Shippel. 

“Mr.Sub  has  been  around  for 
years  and  I think  it  will  be  a 
great  replacement  for  our  deli  in 
the  servery.” 

In  addition  to  the  submarine 
shop,  an  on-the-go  concept  wUl 
be  displayed  in  the  main  serveiy, 
said  Shippel. 

“It’s  a new  idea,  which  will  be 
a Grab’n’Go  program  for  stu- 
dents rushing  between  classes.” 
Grab’n’Go  will  consist  of  spe- 
cialized sandwiches,  salads  and 
desserts  that  you  can  grab  and 
throw  in  a bag,  which  will  be 
provided,  said  Shippel. 

“The  idea  is  very  much  like  a 
combo  that  you  would  get  at 


Harvey’s,  but  it’s  a lot  quicker 
and  cheaper.” 

He  said  both  Mr.  Sub  and 
Grab’n’Go  will  hopefully  be  up 
and  running  by  mid-September. 

The  deli  area,  which  will  be 
replaced  by  Mr.Sub,  will 
become  a market  grill,  said 
Shippel. 

The  grill-style  stir-fry  will  be 
something  food  services  will 
have  to  play  around  with  to  see 
how  people  respond  to  it,  said 
Shippel. 

“It  has  been  successful  in  other 
schools  in  the  past,  so  we 
thought  we’d  try  it  out  here.  It 
will  add  a great  aroma  to  the 
servery  and  it  is  a flexible  idea, 
especially  for  vegetarians.” 

The  market  grill  will  start  off 
being  open  two  to  three  times 
per  week  and  food  services  will 
see  from  there  whether  to  keep  it 
open  longer  or  not,  said  Shippel. 

Taco  Bell  may  be  gone, 
Shippel  said,  but  food  services  is 
going  to  try  out  a fiesta  program. 

“Again,  we  will  have  to  test  the 
market  on  this  one." 

Aside  from  these  new  addi- 
tions the,  DSA  and  food  services 
are  collaborating  for  festivities 
to  take  place  Sept.  22  to  cele- 
brate the  95th  anniversary  of  the 
ice  cream  cone,  said  Shippel. 

“The  one-day  event  is  another 
attempt  to  have  some  fun  and 
celebrate  a tasty  treat  we’ve  all 
tried  at  least  once  in  our  lives.” 


Strike  may  be  averted  . . . 


continued  from  page  J 

Boettger  says  the  union  is 
happy  as  well.  “Very  few  strikes 
come  out  of  strike  mandates; 
strike  mandates  just  assert  your 
position. 

“Management  wanted  a revo- 
lution, not  an  evolution,  and 
that’s  where  we  had  difficul- 
ties.” 

The  union  may  have  made  no 


concessions,  but  the  same  can- 
not be  said  for  college  manage- 
ment. 

However,  The  Record  quoted 
Conestoga  College  president 
John  Tibbits,  who  co-chaired 
the  provincial  management 
team  through  two  years  of  nego- 
tiations, as  describing  the  deal 
on  Aug.  29  as  a compromise, 
albeit  one  the  college  can  live 
with. 


SPOKE! 
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Aiiiance  with  U.S.  university  renewed 


Amanda  Pickling 


The  alliance  between  Saginaw 
Valley  State  University  in 
Michigan,  and  Conestoga  College 
remains  valid,  now  that  a renewal 
of  the  contract  has  been  signed. 

The  transfer  agreement  has  been 
in  place  for  over  two  years,  said 
Grant  McGregor,  dean  of  academ- 
ic research  and  educational  ser- 
vices. 

The  transfer  agreement  applies  to 
students  who  are  in  the  business, 
electrical  engineering,  and 
mechanical  engineering  programs 
here  at  Conestoga,  he  said. 

With  the  transfer  agreement  in 
place,  McGregor  said  technology 
students  can  take  their  three-year 
program  here,  and  then  go  on  to 
Saginaw  for  another  1 1/2  years 
and  receive  their  science  degree. 

Business  students  can  receive 
their  bachelor  of  general  studies 
and  business  in  one  year  after  the 
completion  of  their  program  at 
Conestoga  College,  said 
McGregor. 

The  business  students  may  then 
go  on  for  another  year  and  receive 
their  masters  in  business  adminis- 
tration, he  said. 

McGregor  said  he  initiated  the 


agreement  between  Saginaw 
Valley  State  University  because 
the  university  is  an  accredited  one. 

“The  college  won’t  enter  into  an 
agreement  unless  the  school  is 
accredited,”  said  McGregor."Sag- 
inaw  is  very  keen  on  this  agree- 
ment.” 

McGregor  said,  unlike  here  in 
Canada,  enrolment  in  the  U.S.  is 
down  slightly,  so  the  universities 
are  looking  to  Canada  to  get  stu- 
dents. 

He  said  the  transfer  agreement  is 
not  for  everybody.  "We  send  our 
good  students,  and  they  have  done 
well,”  said  McGregor. 

Smdents  who  utilize  the  transfer 
agreement  receive  many  advan- 
tages, he  said. 

Students  who  are  looking  to 
work  in  the  U.S.  are  at  an  advan- 
tage if  they  have  a degree. 

It  is  easier  to  get  a green  card 
under  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  if 
a student  has  a degree,  said 
McGregor. 

The  students  will  get  to  see  dif- 
ferent schooling  systems,  meet  all 
kinds  of  professors  and  students 
from  other  areas,  he  said. 

Another  advantage  McGregor 
cited  was  mobility.  “Students  with 
this  experience  become  more 


international,”  he  said. 

Gary  Brasseur,  from  the  office  of 
admissions  at  Saginaw  Valley,  said 
one  semester  will  cost  a student 
about  $5,100  Cdn.  That  would 
include  tuition,  room  and  board  on 
campus,  and  books. 

He  also  said  living  off  campus 
could  make  the  cost  a little 
cheaper.  “In  total  for  a year,  or  two 


semesters  at  Saginaw,  students  are 
looking  at  about  $10,000  Cdn.” 
said  Brasseur. 

According  to  a press  release, 
Conestoga  College  now  has 
transfer  agreements  with  three 
Michigan  universities;  Saginaw 
Valley  State.  Lake  Superior  State, 
and  Northwood  University. 

McGregor  said  Michigan  is  an 


ideal  location  for  transfer  agree- 
ments. 

“Students  can  stay  close  to  home, 
and  travel  back  and  forth  on  week- 
ends if  they  want,”  he  said.  _ 

McGregor  said  the  combination 
of  a diploma  and  a degree  is  bene- 
ficial for  students  to  have. 

"It  makes  you  a saleable  com- 
modity." 


Grant  McGregor,  dean  of  academic  research  and  educational  services,  just  renewed  a transfer 
agreement  between  Conestoga  College  and  Saginaw  Valley  State  University. 
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Major  changes  for  renewed  ATS  complex 


By  Jason  Gennings 

Since  the  beginning  of  June,  the 
ATS  Engineering  complex  has 
been  under  construction  making 
the  alterations  necessary  to  accom- 
modate new  students  for  programs 
which  have  changed,  and  for  new 
programs  moving  into  the  build- 
ing, said  David  Gamer,  teacher  in 
the  electrical  engineering  technol- 
ogy program. 

Last  year  Michelin  came  in  with 
a $1 -million  donation,  and  we 


installed  the  new  wing,  said 
Garner.  This  year  there  are  two 
major  changes. 

“One  is  for  the  electrical  engi- 
neering technology  program. 
We’ve  added  a third  year  to  that 
program,”  said  Gamer. 

“There  has  to  be  some  changes  to 
the  equipment  and  to  the  space, 
the  number  of  classrooms  and  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

The  third  year  will  mean  more 
students,  so  classrooms  are  being 
added  and  modified,  he  said.  The 


Frank  Rinaldi  works  on  the  details  for  new  offices  in  the  ATS 
engineering  complex.  (Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 


second  change  is  that  the  robotics 
automation  group  is  moving  from 
woodworking  into  the  ATS  com- 
plex. 

“Machinery  hall,  which  had  all 
the  equipment  in  the  centre  of  it,  is 
now  robotics  and  automation,” 
said  Gamer. 

“They  are  setting  up  over  the 
summer  a hydraulics  lab  and  a 
robotics  lab.” 

The  complex  also  has  the  electri- 
caFconstraction/maintenance 
apprenticeship  program,  and  there 
have  been  a lot  of  changes  to  their 
course  material,  he  said.  So  there 
has  been  a lot  of  rewiring  and 
complete  changes  to  the  motor 
boards.  They  have  all  been  com- 
pletely disassembled  and  redone. 

“We’ve  had  five  students  here 
over  the  summer.  They  are  helping 
to  assemble  it,  wire  it,  and  get  it 
ready  for  a week  and  a half  from 
now,”  said  Gamer.  “We  are  trying 
to  use  as  many  of  the  resources 
here  at  Conestoga  as  possible.” 

The  college’s  community  contri- 
butions include  the  carpentry 
shop,  which  is  helping  out  by 
making  some  desks,  and  the 
machine  shop  which  is  making  a 


few  fitting  and  brackets. 

Local  industry  is  also  contribut- 
ing to  the  improvements  at  the 
complex.  Cambridge-based  Rock- 
well Automation  Canada  Inc. 
manufactures  industrial  automa- 
tion equipment  and  is  one  of  the 
contributors. 

“A  huge  amount  of  donations 
came  from  (Rockwell)  over  the 
summer,  in  the  order  of  $50,000”, 
said  Garner.  “It  involved  a lot  of 
starters,  motor  controllers,  timers, 
and  pilot-light  push-buttons  for  16 
stations.” 

Some  work  has  been  contracted 
out.  Gamer  said  Jamesway 
Constmction  was  brought  in  to  do 
the  brick  work,  and  set  up  the 
offices.  Toleman  Electric  is  doing 
the  wiring. 

“They  are  on  schedule  and 
everything  looks  fine.  I’m  sure 
we’ll  be  operational  for  the  first 
day  of  school,”  said  Garner. 

Frank  Rinaldi,  of  Jamesway 
Constmction  expected  the  work  to 
be  finished  by  Aug.  22. 

“The  plaster  dust  gets  every- 
where,” said  Rinaldi. 

This  explains  the  walls  of  plastic 
separating  the  work  areas  from  the 


offices.  Some  of  those  offices 
include  some  training  and  devel- 
opment offices  which  will  now  be 
permanently  located  in  the  ATS 
complex,  said  Lori  McLellan,  who 
works  on  special  projects  in  train- 
ing and  development. 

“They  have  revisited  the  floor 
plan,”  said  McLellan.  “We  needed 
a lab  which  was  just  ours,  for 
training  outside  people  in  the  new 
hydraulics  lab.” 

McLellan  said  this  part  of  train- 
ing and  development.  Norm 
Johnson’s  group,  focuses  on  the 
building  trades  and  industries  so  it 
helps  to  be  near  the  students.  The 
other  training  and  development 
offices  and  labs  are  in  the  student 
services  building. 

Renovations  will  include  putting 
in  a suspended  ceiling  and  new 
lighting  to  replace  the  spotlight 
system  used  to  illuminate  the  tech- 
nical exhibits  that  used  to  occupy 
the  room. 

The  room  used  to  have  a huge 
generator  in  the  centre  and  ex- 
hibits along  the  walls. 

McLellan  said  the  old  panels  and 
switches,  which  were  on  display, 
are  also  being  ripped  out. 


1 0;30  arm  - 2:30  p>rm 

TOo  Sanctuarv 


Come  join  a club 
or  start  one  of  your  own! 


For  more  information  on  Joining  a Campus  Ciub  or 
creating  a new  clue,  piease  see  Eiien  at  the  PSA  Office, 


Tb^  funerals  occamed  on  the  day,  which 
marked  the  56th  anniversary, one  of  the 
darkest  da>  s in  Canadaian  history. 

Jn  1942,  Canada  was  at  war  with  a brutal 
and  heinous  foe.  Ihings  were  not  going 
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By  Michael  Hliborrt 


'It strange  how  tragedy  and  misfortune 
have  a way  of  uniting  a community  in 
ways  that  prosperity  and  success  often  fail 
to  do.  ' 

When  1 2-year-old  Mark  Gage  an 
Waterloo  regional  „ police  Const. 
Dave  Nichoison  drowned  m the  Grand 
River  last  month,  the  response  from  the 
communities  of  Cambridge  and 
Kitchener-Waterloo  was  overwhelming 
and  heart  warming.  ' 

' Ihe  response  from  ^ the  media 'was ' 

' predictably  swift  and  extensive.  As  one  of ' 
the  dozens  of  reporters  who  waited  on  the' 
riverbank  while'  police  and  emergency 
crews  worked  around  the  clock  to  free  tte 
bodies  from  the  lethal  embrace  of  the 
Grand,  1 too  was  moved  and  impressed  by 


the  level  of  public  saj^rt/ 

' However,  when  die  two  bodies  were  laid" 
to  rest  on  ' Aug.  19,  1 found  myself 
wondering  if  some  of  this  fanfare  and 
ceremony  was  somehow  misplaced. 

The  funerals  were  carried  live  on  region-; 
al  and  national  television,  while  thousands 
of  people  lined  the  route  of  the  processions 
;;  through  the'*  srreets^^of  Cambridge  and 
' Kitchener. 

While  it  is  appropriate  for"^ the  police  to 
, hemor  one  of  their  own  who  fell  in  the  line 
^dfiluty,  I couldn't  help  but  wonder  dte 
was'-^aware^  of  '''  the  historical 


Germans  had  penetrated  deep  soon  as  t 
:ia,  the  British  8th  Army  beaches 


well.  The 
into  Russia 

was  mired  in  Egypt  by  RommeTs  Af^as 
Corps,  and 

well -entrenched  German  army^aeross  j ^ 

English  Channel,  - A'^'^'Tbday-  lh|: 

Tt  was  decided Itbatj'a  rehearsal  be^d^,cate4ilp 
launched  to  test  the  enemy’s  resststance  and ' 
to  determine  what  was  needed  to  ensure  ^bea^,'''Haw^ 
success  when  the  inevitable  invasion  of  hard  press©!  tc 
; Europe  came  later  ‘ 


Citizens’  radio  organization 
helps  during  emergencies 


By  Michael  Hilborn 

When  tragedy  struck  the  city  of  Cambridge 
on  Aug.  12.  the  police  and  firefighters  were 
not  alone  in  their  rescue  efforts. 

The  Radio  Emergency  Associated 
Communication  Team  (REACT)  a citizens’ 
organization  based  in  Waterloo,  was  a 
high-profile  presence  during  the  attempts  to 
recover  the  bodies  of  a Cambridge  boy  and  a 
Waterloo  regional  police  officer  from  the 
Grand  River. 

Erin  Walker.  15,  said  the  mandate  of  the 
organization  is  to  help  the  community 
during  tragedies  such  as  this  and  to  take  care 
of  some  of  the  more  mundane  chores 
normally  done  by  the  police  and  firefighters 
such  as  handling  crowd  control  and 
communications. 

“We  just  come  out  and  we  help.  We  do 
whatever  we’re  told  to  do.  We  help  with 
crowd  control  and  keep  the  people  back,” 
she  said. 

REACT  provided  the  Klieg  lights  for  the 
night  search  and  had  its  own  command  post 
to  deal  with  media  and  other  interested 
parties. 

“We’re  always  looking  for  new 
members  who  enjoy  helping 
people.” 

Erin  Walker, 


Erin  Walker,  15  of  Waterloo,  was  one  of 
the  volunteers  from  REACT,  who  helped 
the  police  and  firefighters  during  the 
drowning  tragedy  on  the  Grand  River  in 
Cambridge.  (Photo  by  Michael  Hilborn) 


member  of  REACT 


Walker  said  REACT  works  with  both  the 
police  and  fire  departments. 

REACT  is  funded  entirely  by  private 
donations  and  has  been  in  existence  since 
1972.  Prior  to  then,  the  organization  was 
known  as  Tri-City  REACT. 

Walker,  who  is  a student  at  Waterloo 
Collegiate  Institute,  said  she  has  been  a 
junior  member  for  three  years.  She  said  .she 
hopes  to  go  to  medical  school  after 
graduation  and  she  is  also  considering  a 
career  as  an  ambulance  attendant. 


“Generally  helping  people,  that’s  what  I 
like  to  do.” 

Senior  members  must  be  1 8 or  over  and  of 
good  character  in  order  to  be  considered  for 
membership.  Walker  said  a background 
check  by  the  police  is  required. 

“We’re  always  looking  for  new  members 
who  enjoy  helping  people,”  she  said'. 

Walker’s  father,  Kirk,  is  currently  the 
president  of  REACT.  Walker  said  those 
interested  in  joining  REACT  or  wish  to  have 
more  information,  can  reach  him  at 
747-1891  or  call  the  Waterloo  regional 
police  at  650-7700. 


Community  pulled  together 
during  Cambridge  tragedy 


By  Michael  Hilborn 

The  city  of  Cambridge  was  in  mourning 
the  third  week  of  August  after  a 12-year-old 
boy  and  a Waterloo  regional  police  officer 
died  on  Aug.  12. 

Mark  Gage,  of  Cambridge  and  Const. 
Dave  Nicholson,  32,  of  Heidelberg,  were 
swept  to  their  deaths  under  the  Parkhill  Dam 
on  the  Grand  River  in  the  Galt  area  of 
Cambridge. 

'The  dam  has  been  a popular  swimming 
spot  for  generations  of  local  children,  in 
spite  of  the  dangers  posed  by  the  strong 
currents  and  the  series  of  chutes  which, 
according  to  Grand  River  Conservation 
Authority  co-ordinator  of  communication, 
Jim  Reid,  are  normally  about  eight  feet 
beneath  the  surface. 

Because  of  the  unusually  hot  and  dry 
summer,  the  activity  at  the  dam  was  higher 
than  normal. 

Gage  was  swimming  with  a group  of 
friends  around  7:30  p.m.  when  he 
disappeared  below  the  surface  on  the 
upstream  side  of  the  dam. 

Nicholson,  a father  of  three  boys,  who  was 
a member  of  the  regional  police  diving 
team,  was  attempting  to  retrieve  Gage’s 
body  when  he  was  sucked  by  the  powerful 
current  into  one  of  the  chutes  that  diverts 
some  of  the  water  flow  through  the  dam 
instead  of  over  it.  When  the  safety  line 
connecting  him  to  his  colleagues  on 

shore  snagged,  it  broke  and  Nicholson  was 
lost. 

Hundreds  of  spectators  stood  in  grim 
silence  on  Aug.  14  as  regional  police,  who 
were  assisted  by  members  of  the  Niagara 
regional  force,  attempted  to  position  a steel 
plate  over  the  chute  on  the  upstream  side  of 
the  dam  where  the  bodies  of  Gage  and 
Nicholson  were  believed  to  be  lodged. 

'The  plate  was  used  to  stem  the  flow  of 
water  through  the  chute  so  the  bodies  could 
be  retrieved.  The  water  levels  in  the  river 
had  already  been  reduced  when  the  Grand 
River  Conservation  Authority  shut  off  the 
water  flow  from  the  Shand  and  Conestoga 


dams  upstream. 

'The  bodies  were  recovered  around  3:30 
a.m.  on  Aug.  1 5 after  two  and  a half  days  of 
non-stop  efforts. 

By  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  15,  the  hill 
overlooking  the  site  of  the  tragedy  was 
strewn  with  flowers  and  wreaths  from 
friends  of  the  two  victims  and  members  of 
the  general  public. 

Kerry  and  Phillip  Pace,  of  Cambridge, 
were  two  of  the  many  people  who  stood  in 
the  silent  vigil  until  the  early-morning  hours 
of  Aug.  15. 

“We  were  here  until  four  in  the  morning 
when  the  bodies  were  recovered,”  said 
Kerry.  “It  was  such  a tragedy.” 

Both  of  them  said  they  did  not  know  either 
of  the  victims  personally,  but  they  felt 
something  should  be  done  to  try  to  prevent 
such  a situation  from  occurring  again  in  the 
future.  They  said  putting  up  some  kind  of 
barrier  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
children  to  climb  out  on  to  the  dam. 

Both  were  full  of  praise,  not  only  for  the 
rescue  efforts,  but  for  their  fellow  citizens, 
many  of  whom  waited  until  the  job  was 
complete  before  returning  to  their  own 
families. 

“I  think  they  (community  members)  were 
just  wonderful,”  said  Kerry,  as  she  choked 
back  tears.  “I  don’t  know  why  it  drew  me 
close.  I just  cried  and  cried  over  there.  I just 
felt  so  sorry  for  both  families.” 

Allan  Hunter,  the  new  head  of  security 
at  Conestoga’s  Doon  campus,  was  the  head 
of  police  diving  team,  prior  to  regionaliza- 
tion in  1973. 

He  said  he  was  familiar  with  the  hazards  of 
the  river  and  had  to  rescue  people  from  the 
river  during  his  career  as  a police  diver. 
Hunter,  who  retired  from  the  regional  police 
force  in  1996,  said  he  knew 
Const.  Nicholson  and  would  attend  his 
funeral. 

Funeral  services  were  scheduled  for  Gage 
and  Nicholson  on  Aug.  19. 

The  Ontario  Coroner’s  office  said  there 
would  be  a full  investigation  into  the 
incident. 
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Conestoga  students  anticipating  faii  term 


Y Ned  Bekavac 


Summer’s  out  for  school. 

After  a three-month  layoff,  the 
shortened  days  of  late  August  can 
mean  only  one  thing;  school 
looms. 

The  fall  term  begins  Aug.  3 1 , but 
for  many  of  the  10  Conestoga 
College  students  interviewed 
during  registration  week,  their  sum- 
mer has  been  as  busy  as  the  forth- 
coming school  year.  Though  the 
school  year  often  brings  more 
responsibility,  eight  of  the  10 
students  said  they  were  looking  for- 
ward to  the  fall  term  in  some  way. 

Michael  Orso,  18,  is  heading  into 
his  first  year  of  the  three-year 
marketing  program  at  Conestoga 
College  and  said  he  is  anticipating 
the  college  scene. 

“I’ve  been  told  it  is  not  too 
different  from  high  school,”  Orso 


said.  “But  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  more  freedom.” 

Orso,  a graduate  of  St.  Mary’s 
high  school  in  Kitchener,  said  he 
worked  all  summer  so  that  he 
could  foot  his  tuition. 

“I  can’t  wait  to  see  my 
kids.  I m so  pumped  for 
the  next  term.” 

Beth  Whittington, 
second-year  early  childhood 
education  student 

“I  had  to  work,  but  it  was  still  a 
pretty  good  summer,”  Orso  said. 
“I  got  to  see  the  Beastie  Boys,  so 
that  topped  my  summer  off. 

“College  will  be  pretty 
interesting.  I’m  sure.” 


Beth  Whittington,  21,  an  early 
childhood  education  student 
entering  her  second  year,  said  she 
cannot  wait  for  the  fall  term  to 
begin. 

“I  can’t  wait  to  see  my  kids,”  she 
said.  “I’m  so  pumped  for  the  next 
term.” 

Whittington  will  be  teaching 
kindergarten  classes  at  Wilson 
Avenue  public  school  for  her  work 
placement.  Though  she  attended 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  where 
she  is  a geography  major,  during 
the  summer  months,  she  said  she 
misses  the  college  course  and  has 
been  “counting  down  the  days,” 
until  her  fall  term  begins. 

While  Whittington  attended 
classes  during  the  summer,  others 
worked  exclusively  to  meet  tuition 
demands. 

Nicki  Gropp,  also  a second-year 
early  childhood  education  student. 


worked  for  Uniroyal  in  Elmira  for 
the  summer.  TTiough  she  is 
attending  classes  starting  Aug.  31, 
she  said  she  would  continue  to 
work  for  Uniroyal. 

“I  went  to  school  and 
worked  during  my 
summer.  So  I haven’t 
really  had  a break.” 

Monica  Sertic 
general  business  student 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  getting 
into  the  swing  of  school;  I really 
like  the  children  I work  with,”  she 
said. 

“I’ll  have  to  learn  to  juggle 
school  and  work,  again,”  Gropp 
said.  “But  it  will  be  great  to  see 


my  friends  again.” 

Monica  Sertic,  a 23-year-old 
general  business  student,  said  her 
summer  “wasn’t  much  of  one.” 

“I  went  to  school  and  worked 
during  my  summer,”  Sertic  said. 
“So  I haven’t  really  had  a break.” 

Sertic  worked  40-hour  weeks  at 
Farah  Foods  on  the  comer  of 
Lorraine  Avenue  and  Heritage 
Drive  in  Kitchener  to  pay  for  her 
tuition. 

“So  far.  I’ve  paid  for  my  tuition 
and  parking,  so  I’m  OK”  Sertic 
said. 

Aug.  3 1 marks  another  year  of 
schooling  for  most  Condor 
students,  but  each  of  the  10 
interviewed  said  their  summers 
were  busy  with  other  commit- 
ments. 

“In  a way,  with  school  comes  a 
bit  of  relief,”  Orso  said.  “It  never 
used  to  be  like  that.” 


Parking  decals  available 
for  fall  and  winter  terms 


LETTER  TO 
THE  EDITOR 


Student  wants 
newcomers  to 
enjoy  their  stay 


Altentiiojt  frr^-year  studeixtsj. 

These  will  be  the  best  years 
of  yoar  life.  If  you  make'  tteia 
that 

A lot  of  yoa  am  hem  for  the 
first  time,  by  yourself,  and 
may  sot  fcisow  aayone  i«  y<mr 
class,  Of  even  the 

to  meet  new  people  if  you 
haven‘t  already  chosen  a 
familiar  face  to  ding  to, 
it’s  also  easier  to  meet  peo* 
pie  if  you  get  involved  widi 
activities  you  enjoy.  Sojast 
because  you  don’t  know  my- 
tme  siping  np  for  an  intramu- 
ral team  or  going  on  a bus 
trip,  do  it  anyway  and  meet 
people  who  share  similar 
interests. 

You  will  see  die  same  faces 
everyday,  and  though  you 
may  luU  know  everyone’s 
name,  you’ll  recoptze  diem 
everywhere,  bodi  in  and  out- 
side of  .school.  You'll  feel 
like  you  already  know  them, 
so  why  not  get  to  know  them 
more?  You  must  have  some- 
thing in  common  if  you’re- 
contiuuously  at  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time, 
enoigh  to  say  “I  see  that  guy 
everywhere!” 

It  doesn’t  hurt  to  put  a name 
to  that  familiar  face,  say  “hi” 
when  you  pass  each  other  sev- 
eral times  a day.  or  even  stop 
and  have  a conversalion. 
Set  aside  time  between  work, 
schwl,  and  partying,  and  get 
involved  in  any  of  die  numer- 
ous activities,  events,  work- 
shop, clubs,  associations, 
teams,  or  employment  oppor- 
^ktunides  within  the  college. 
You’ll  have  such  a great  time, 
meet  tiew  people,  and  have  so 
masy  stories  to  share  and 
memories  to  look  back  on. 

My  point  is,  youTe  only 
here  for  so  long,  so  make  the 
mostof  iti 

Teresa  Bricker 
diird-year  marketing 


By  Ned  Bekavac 

The  parking  lot  is  not  yet  full. 

For  many  Conestoga  College 
students  enrolled  in  the  fall  term, 
finding  a parking  spot  for  their 
vehicle  can  be  as  important  as 
binders  and  paper. 

Parking  decals  remained  on  sale 
during  registration  week  outside 
the  security  office  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus. 

The  decals  went  on  sale  Aug.  1 
for  the  fall  term,  according  to 
physical  resources  manager  Barry 
Milner. 

Parking  decals  allow,  but  do  not 
guarantee,  students  with  vehicles 
access  to  parking  spots  in  a 
designated  lot  for  the  duration  of 
the  school  day. 

Decals  can  be  purchased  at  the 
security  office  of  Conestoga 
College  at  the  following  rates: 
annual,  $117;  annual  designated 
lot,  $158;  semi-annual  (January  to 
June  and  July  to  December)  $67; 
weekly,  $9;  daily,  $2.25.  Parking 
at  spaces  with  metres  is  60  cents 
an  hour. 

Lots  2 and  10,  general  lots,  will 
be  identified  with  green  decals; 
lots  4,  5 and  6,  designated  lots. 


orange;  8 and  9,  red  and  parking 
lot  12,  blue. 

Semi-annual,  weekly  and  daily 
permits  are  valid  in  lots  3 and  1 1 
only. 

Doon  campus  security  is  selling 
parking  decals  outside  the 
cafeteria  stairs  daily  from  9 a.m. 
until  3 p.m. 

Students  who  ride  motorcyles  to 
the  college  also  have  parking 
options.  The  parking  rate  for 
motorcycles  is  $26  per  year. 

Motorcyclists  who  have 
purchased  an  annual  permit  will 
be  charged  $10. 

Conestoga  also  offers  parking  for 
the  disabled.  Those  with  physical 
disabilities  can  apply  at  the 
parking  office  for  special  parking 
after  supplying  a provincial 
certificate. 

Students  purchasing  a decal  must 
give  vehicle  information  including 
the  make  and  year  of  the  vehicle, 
and  the  license  plate  number. 

A second  vehicle  may  be 
entered  on  the  application  in  case 
the  students  must  use  a second 
vehicle  to  get  to  school. 

Parking  lot  violations  are 
monitored  and  enforced  Monday 
to  Friday,  from  7 a.m.  to  3 p.m. 
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Devilish  ‘comedemon’  crowd  fills  Sanctuary 


By  Sarah  Thomson 

Donning  their  fake  accents* 
cheap  sunglasses,  and  red  devil 
horn  headbands  the  Devil’s 
Advocates,  Andrew  Currie  and 
Albert  Howell,  took  to  the 
Sanctuary  stage  at  11:30  a.tn. 
on  Aug.  31,  to  start  off  the 
Doon  Student’s  Association 
Week  of  Welcome. 

The  comedemons,  as  they 
liked  to  be  referred  to,  enter- 
tained the  standing  room  only 
crowd,  for  a second  consecutive 
year.  Many  students  eased  their 
first  day  nervousness  by  laugh- 
ing at  the  improvisational  com- 
edy of  the  Devil’s  Advocates. 

“1  am  always  afraid  of  people 
falling  asleep  while  they  are  sit- 
ting on  the  couches,  because 
they  are  so  comfy,”  says 
Howell. 

“But  every  time  we  come, 
they  (Conestoga  students)  seem 
to  be  great.” 

The  level  of  participation  from 
the  audience  dictates  the  advo- 
cate’s act.  Many  of  their  impro- 
vised skits  rely  on  volunteers 
and  suggestions  from  the 
crowd. 

“The  show  was  a repeat  from 
last  year,  but  still  funny,”  said 
Marc  Guran.  second-year 
electronics  engineering  and 
technology  student. 

The  crowd  was  nice,  Howell 


says,  and  the  suggestions  from 
the  audience  were  good.  He 
was  quick  to  point  out  that  sen- 
tences submitted  by  the  audi- 
ence on  slips  of  paper  for  the 
final  skit  tend  to  be  dirtier, 
because  they  are  anonymous. 

Howell  and  Currie  met  in 
1 993  through  tiie  Second  City’s 
National  Touring  Company,  and 
were  room-mates  on  the  road. 

The  formation  of  the  Devil’s 
Advocates  took  place  on 
Halloween  1996  when  Howell 
and  Currie  decided  to  wear 
devil’s  horns,  cheap  black  sun- 
glasses, and  smoke  cigars  for 
their  debut  on  CityTV’s 
Speaker’s  Corner. 

The  advocates  have  appeared 
on  Open  Mike  with  Mike 
Bullard,  the  Toronto  Comedy 
Festival  and  have  toured  many 
colleges  and  universities. 

They  have  also  been  busy  tap- 
ing a years  worth  of  episodes 
for  their  own  TV  show  Improv 
Heaven  and  Hell  starting  Oct. 
10,  on  the  Comedy  Network. 

The  Devil’s  Advocates  will 
continue  to  tour  southwestern 
Ontario.  Their  upcoming  show 
dates  include  two  performances 
at  Ryerson  University  in 
Toronto  on  Sept.  11  and  16. 
Closer  to  Kitchener,  they  will 
appear  at  Wilf’s  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  in  Waterloo 
on  Sept.  1 9. 


SAT 


DEVILISH  TREAT  Bevil’s  Advocafes,  Albert  Howell  (left)  and  Andrew  Currie  (fight)  per- 
formed their  skit  Speak  in  One  Voice  to  kick  off  the  Doon  Student  Association’s  Week  of 
Welcome  events  on  Aug.  31  in  the  Sanctuary.  (Photo  by  Sarah  Thomson) 


CABLE? 

Why  go  to  luch  extremes. 

Coll  1-888-ROGfRS-l 

Now  you  con  gef  your  fovourilc  channels 
when  you  hove  coble  insfolled  for  only  $9.95, 
unfit  0cfoberl6fh.  Plus,  when  you  order  now, 
you  con  enjoy  oil  fhose  speciolfy  channels  on 
MefV,  of  half  price  for  four  monfhs. 

Besides,  if's  closer  fo  home. 


Dy.Qu  have  R#GERS 

_you  can  «i 

Taxes  not  included.  Some  restnctions  may  apply.  Call  1-888-764-3771. 
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Tossin 
the  dice 


By  Judy  Sankar 


and  crown  and  anchor  were  auction.  Students  went  home  with 
crowded  with  students  prizes,  including  hats  and  shirts 
concentrsuing  intently  on  the  game  from  Roots,  paraphernalia  from 
at  hand,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  Molson  and  JjKJk  Astor’s  autd 
enough  chips  to  win  a prize  in  the  prizes  from  Conestoga *s 

auction.  Flappers  were  in  fiill  bookstore, 
swing,  some  handing  out  playing  “I^d  say  our  turnout  was  really 
chips  while  others  hosted  the  casi-  good,”  said  Llanes  of  the  casino, 
no  games.  Flappers  were  also  Altliough  the  number  of  students 
making  “mocktails”,that  is,  who  attended  die  event  is  not  yet 
non-alc(rftolic  beverages  like  “sex  confirmed,  Gerry  Cleaves,^ 
in  the  lounge”  and  “Cliff’s  hard  vice-president  of  student  affairs 
lemonade.”  said  there  would  likely  be  another 

Tara  Llanes,  a third-year  casino  since  ,this  taie  was  a 
management  studies  student,  and  success. 

education  coordinator  of  the  DSA,  At  tJie  end  of  the  day  the  sweet 
explained  how  the  casino  came  smell  of  popcoi n bareK  Imaeied 
about.  "Every  actiuty  for  die  m the  air  Ihe  Happn-.  ind  smok*. 
Week  of  Welcome  was  assigned  a girls  had  vanished,  as  did  the 
time  period.  Tbday  'waa  the  students  intuit  on  nmmna  is 
Roaring  ‘20s,  Something  big  that  many  chips  as  possible,  ihe  G<ki 
went  on  then  was  the  casino.”  she  G(xi  Doll',  ami  Janet  fa*.kson  had 
smd,  adding  that  the  last  time  a"  repla  ed  the  hiMnning  sv  mg 
casino  was  held  during  the  Week  musn  .Ml  that  is  kfi  ol 
of  Welcome  was  five  vears  ago  Conestoga's  Week  ot  Welcome 


Casino 
a flappin’ 
good  time 
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20th  anniversary  a quiet  one  • 
for  downtown's  historic  jaii 


By  Jason  Gennings 

September  marks  20  years  of  silence  for  the 
Waterloo  County  jail.  Then-correctional 
services  minister  Frank  Drea  closed  the  historic 
jail  in  September  of  1978,  and  few  have 
entered  the  Queen  Street  building  since.  There 
are  some  small  tours  of  the  jail  for  interested 
parties.  Nothing  fancy  mind  you,  and  don’t 
expect  any  conveniences,  like  electricity  or 
heat. 

“The  building  has  not  been  maintained  or 
heated  since  1978,”  says  Jean  Haalboom, 
Kitchener  city  councillor  and  one  of  the  jail’s 
historical  buffs.  She  has  met  you  outside  the 
building  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  carrying 
a flashlight. 

Any  work  done  to  the  jaii  has  been  done  for 
public  safety,  says  Ken  Noonan,  director  of 
facilities  management  for  the  Region  of 
Waterloo.  “That’s  just  preservation  to  the 
minimal  level,  so  that  it  doesn’t  fall  down,” 
says  Noonan. 

Working  a key  into  the  door  is  the  unofficial 
tour  guide  to  the  jail,  Tom  Gogos,  a regional 
maintenance  worker  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  taking  care  of  the  municipal  courthouse, 
right  next  door.  He  moves  into  the  jail’s 
darkness  with  a familiar  step. 

Stepping  inside  you  have  entered  the  area 
between  the  Governor’s  House  and  the  County 
Jail,  and  it  takes  a while  for  your  eyes  to  adjust. 
The  sense  of  history  begins  to  seep  into  your 
bones  along  with  the  dampness  of  the  stone. 
According  to  the  record  of  designation  from 
1981,  the  historical  significance  of  the  jail  is 
manyfold. 

The  land  was  donated  by  Frederick  Gaukel  to 
the  City  of  Kitchener,  then  called  Berlin,  in 
1852.  In  January  of  1853  the  Waterloo  County 
Gaol  and  the  County  Courthouse  were  opened. 
The  jail  and  courthouse  were  built  as  part  of  the 
requirements  to  appoint  Kitchener  as  a county 
seat. 

The  designation  was  made  under  the  Ontario 
Heritage  Act,  and  the  document  credits  the  jail 
for  leading  the  way  for  growth  and  industry  to 
this  area.  The  jail  and  adjoining  Governor’s 
House  are  the  oldest,  and  only  remaining 
county  buildings.  An  Oct.  31,  1987  Record 
article  identifies  the  jail  as  one  of  the  oldest 
county  jails  in  the  province. 

Your  eyes  have  adjusted,  and  you  see  dirt, 
some  small  piles  of  plaster  dust,  and  the 
peeling  paint  dangling  from  the  high  ceiling 
like  thin  flimsy  stalactites.  “You  can  see  the 
walls  over  here,  how  good  condition  they  are, 
even  after  twenty  years,  says  Gogos.  “It’s  still 
solid.  What  you  see  is  paint,  and  you  see  a few 
cracks.  The  walls  are  very  thick  and  sturdy.” 
Thick  is  right.  Stopping  at  a doorway  you  can 
see  the  mortared  stone  walls  are  more  than  a 
foot  thick  in  places.  These  walls  encircle  the 


From  above  it  is  possible  to  see  inside  the  solid  stone  walls  and  into  the  court- 
yards which  once  housed  Warerloo  County  inmates. 

(Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 


Jean  Haalboom,  Kitchener  city 
councillor  sometimes  leads 
small  tours  through  the  jail. 

(Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 


c Peeling  paint  and  dust  coat  the 
narrow  passages  of  the  145- 
year-old  building. 

(Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 


Will  the  jail  become  a live/work  centre,  or  is  there  another  fate  in  store  for  the  only 
remaining  county  building?  Only  safety-related  maintenance  has  been  done  on  the 
building,  but  it  is  still  structurally  sound.  (Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 


first  cell  area,  the  one  for  the  women  prisoners. 
The  regional  women’s  quarters  has  a door  to 
one  of  the  five  inter-linked  courtyards.  Looking 
outside  you  can  see  the  growth  of  years  of 
unchecked  vegetation.  Some  small  trees  are 
ready  to  outreach  the  yard’s  14-foot  walls, 
which  were  built  in  1861. 


“It’S  Still  solid.  What  you  see  is 
paint,  and  you  see  a few  cracks. 
The  walls  are  very  thick  and 
sturdy.” 

Tom  Gogos, 
unoffical  tour  guide  and 
regional  maintenance  employee 


Other  holding  areas  are  similar  with  seven 
cells  to  one  side  and  a shower  at  the  end.  There 
are  even  small  barred  windows  in  the  hall  so 
guards  could  look  in  on  any  of  the  39 
prisoners,  without  actually  entering  the  holding 
area. 

Bob  Gilberds,  a recently  retired  Conestoga 
College  security  supervisor,  worked  as  a 
part-time  jail  guard  for  close  to  two  years  in  the 
early  ’70s  at  the  Waterloo  County  jail.  Gilberds 
described  his  experience:  “Very,  very 

depressing.  Well,  the  atmosphere  in  there  is 
such  that  you  don’t  know  if  you’re  locked  up 
or  they’re  locked  up.  When  you  go  home, 
you’re  home  for  16  hours,  or  whatever,  and 
then  you  go  back  there.  But  none  of  them  are 
guilty.  1 only  ever  had  one  guy  tell  me  he  was 
guilty,  says  Gilberds. 

The  guards  of  the  prison  didn’t  seem  to  have 
many  problems  with  violence,  says  the  former 
guard.  How  they  treated  one  another  is 
something  else,  though.  “Oh.  once  in  a while 
they’d  get  roughing  one  another.  Put  the  boots 
to  each  other,”  says  Gilberds.  “Yeah,  they’re 
not  nice  people  at  all.” 

As  you  look  to  the  ceiling  you  notice  a hole 
inspectors  made  to  examine  the  beams  of  the 


jail.  Haalboom  says  that  beams  in  the  jail  are 
commonly  almost  24  inches  wide,  and  they 
extend  40  feet.  Various  studies  have  been  done 
by  city  engineers  and  outside  parties  to 
examine  the  structure  of  the  jail.  The  results 
have  been  encouraging,  according  to  Noonan. 
All  the  different  studies  show  that  the  jail  is 
structurally  sound  and  will  continue  to  be  so. 
Although  the  last  official  study  was  about  15 
years  ago,  Noonan  says  the  building  is  still 
sound. 

“A  lot  of  damage  is  just  superficial,  plaster, 
peeling  paint,  and  holes  in  the  floor  to  look  at 
the  beams;  the  beams  are  still  in  good 
condition,”  he  says.  “We’re  pretty  confident  the 
structure  is  in  the  same  condition,  except  for 
walls  - they  are  deteriorating.” 

As  you  walk  past  one  side  room,  you  see  that 
the  years  have  not  been  kind  to  all  parts  of  the 
jail.  Haalboom  identifies  the  elaborate 
wraparound  front  porch  from  the  Governor’s 
House  as  it  sits  in  rotting  pieces  inside  a small 
damp  room.  It  had  become  a public  safety 
hazard  and  is  now  just  so  much  white  painted 
pulp. 

After  being  led  down  narrow  stairs,  you  are  in 
the  jail  basement.  You  keep  a careful  eye  on 


The  prison  kitchen  is  coated  in  piles  of 
plaster  dust  as  moisture  begins  to  take  its 

toll  on  the  old  building. 

(Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 
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the  low  ceiling,  perhaps  ducking  at  the  archways, 
some  only  five  feet  high.  The  basement  holds  a tiny 
chapel,  an  empty  20-by- 1 5 foot  room  now,  but  Gogos 
says  it  was  the  site  for  church,  and  general  meetings. 

TTie  basement  also  holds  the  area  for  laundry  and 
for  cleaning  up  the  prisoners  as  they  arrived  at  the 
jail,  says  Gogos.  One  corner  of  the  room  still  holds 
the  drains  for  cleaning  and  delousing  the  new  prison- 
ers. 

After  going  back  upstairs  you  pass  under  trapdoors 
in  the  ceiling  and  through  to  the  kitchen.  Haalboom 
explains  that  those  doors  are  the  bottom  part  of  the 
jail’s  indoor  hanging  facilities.  The  upper  half,  where 
the  noose  is  tied  to  a steel  beam,  is  in  the  nurse’s 
office.  Officials  wanted  to 
move  the  executions 
inside  to  be  more 
discreet,  but  capital 
punishment  was 

abolished  before  the 
indoor  facilities  were 
ever  used. 

The  kitchen  opens  to  the 
largest  courtyard  of  the 
prison.  New  young  trees 
overshadow  basketball 
hoops,  and  bushes  make 
it  hard  to  see  across  the 
whole  yard.  The  stone  wall  features  engraved  graffiti 
from  1892,  the  simple  sign  of  the  year  the  prisoner 
carved  his  mark.  The  yard  is  littered  with  holes  in  the 
ground  from  archeological  digs. 

The  digs  in  the  ’80s  uncovered  the  remains  of  two 
of  the  three  men  hanged  in  the  jail.  Graves  were 
found  for  Jim  Allison,  buried  in  1898,  and  for  Stoyko 
Boyeff,  hung  in  1920.  Oddly,  searchers  were  unable 
to  find  the  body  of  the  most  recent  execution 
Reginald  White,  executed  in  1940,  according  to  a 
March  1988  Record  article. 

To  this  day,  his  remains  have  not  been  located. 
Noonan  says  that  for  any  building  plans  for  the  jail 
courtyard  it  would  be  necessary  to  locate  White. 

During  the  jail  tour  Haalboom  tells  the  story  about 
the  elusive  \^ite.  He  was  the  one  who  was  a hired 
hand  out  on  a farm  in  the  Hespeler  area.  White 
approached  the  brother  and  sister  he  worked  for  and 


Forgotten  fixtures  rust  and  begin  to  fall  apart. 

(Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 


asked  for  an  increase  in  salary  so  he  could  get 
married.  The  farmers  wouldn’t  increase  the  wages 
and  so  he  left,  and  came  back  and  murdered  them 
with  an  axe. 

In  the  effort  to  find  White’s  body  searchers  actually 
had  the  minister,  who  did  the  last  rites  before  White 
went  to  the  gallows,  come  through  and  see  what  he 
could  remember,  says  Haalboom.  Despite  looking 
around  the  jail  for  physical  landmarks,  they  haven’t 
really  had  any  luck. 

Before  giving  his  last  words  White  was  asked  his 
opinion  on  capital  punishment.  “I  want  that  my 
horrible  experience  will  serve  as  a lesson  to  young 
people  so  that  they  won’t  get  into  the  trouble  that  I 
did,”  said  White,  according  to  Haalboom. 

As  a side  note  to  White’s  story,  one  102-year-old 
lady  wanted  a tour  of  the  jail  and  after,  it  came  out 
that  this  woman’s  father  was  the  one  who  built  the 
gallows  for  White. 

“She  had  always  heard 
about  the  jail  and  wanted 
to  go  through,”  says 
Haalboom. 

Tlie  future  of  this  historic 
building  is  uncertain.  The 
region  and  the  City  of 
Kitchener  are  unwilling  to 
continue  to  put  money 
into  the  upkeep  of  the  jail, 
but  there  is  a steering 
committee  working  with 
a study  by  City  of 
Kitchener.  Noonan  says  the  committee  and  the  city 
are  looking  at  whether  the  jail  can  be  converted  into  a 
housing  complex.  They  are  working  with  the 
Kitchener  housing  live/work  housing  team  to  consid- 
er converting  the  jail  and  making  it  self-supporting. 

“They  are  trying  to  preserve  the  exterior  and  interi- 
or; features  that  make  the  jail  what  it  is,”  says 
Noonan. 

At  the  end  of  the  tour  you  leave  the  jail  behind  you 
and  look  at  the  outside  of  the  building  with  a deeper 
insight.  A world  of  steel  beams  and  bars,  and  solid 
stone,  is  in  that  abandoned  building.  Ignored,  forgot- 
ten, or  adored,  the  old  county  jail  stands  strong. 

“It’s  an  uncertain  future.  It’s  possible  that  this  study 
may  provide  a solution  for  the  fumre,”  says  Noonan. 
“Whether  that  will  be  considered  heresy  or  will  that 
be  acceptable  to  the  local  architectural  conversation 
society,  I don’t  know.” 


“I  want  that  my  horrible  experience  will 
serve  as  a lesson  to  young  people  so 
that  they  won’t  get  into  the  trouble  that 
I did.” 

last  words  of  Reginald  White, 
county  jail  prisoner  executed  in  1940 


The  courtyards  have  seen  prisoners  getting  exercise,  archeologi- 
cal digs  looking  for  the  bodies  of  executed  prisoners,  and  now  the 
unchecked  growth  of  vegetation.  (Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 


The  outside  view  of  the  jail  is  one  of  grey  stone,  rusting  down- 
spouts, and  boarded-up  windows.  (Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 


(Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 


While  now  separated  by  rusting  steel,  the  cells  at  one  time  were  separated  by  thick  wood,  says  Haalboom 
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After  being  previously  cancelled  because  the  production  company  told  the  school  it  was  unable  to 
be  shown,  Godzilla  is  once  again  scheduled  to  be  shown  at  the  Week  of  Welcome  s camp  out. 

Godzilla  to  be  shown 
at  recreation  centre 


Eagle-Eye  Cherry 
not  so  desireless* 


By  Melanie  Spencer 

First  it  was  on,  then  it  was  off. 
And  then  it  was  back  on  again. 
*This  has  been  the  problem  the 
Doon  Student  Association  (DSA) 
has  encountered  trying  to  get  the 
movie  Godzilla  for  presentation 
during  the  Week  of  Welcome. 

According  to  Patty  Stokes,  enter- 
tainment manager  with  the  associ- 
ation, the  movie  was  booked  and 
then  the  production  company  told 
the  school  it  was  unable  to  show 
the  film. 

So  the  association  booked  the 
film  Lethal  Weapon  4 to  replace 
the  monster  flick,  said  Stokes. 

Then  the  company  called  back  to 
inform  the  DSA  that  it  could  show 
the  movie  after  all,  she  said. 

So  the  movie  students  will  see 


will  be  Godzilla  after  all,  said 
Stokes,  adding  “Lethal  Weapon  4 
will  probably  be  aired  later  in  the 
year.” 

The  outdoor  showing  of 
Godzilla  will  be  held  at  the  recre- 
ation centre  on  Sept.  3 at  9 p.m. 
Tickets  for  students  are  $3  and  $6 
for  non-students.  A free  600-ml 
bottle  of  Coke  is  included  with 
admission,  said  Stokes. 

This  movie  is  just  the  beginning 
of  what  Stokes  hopes  will  be  a 
great  year. 

Other  upcoming  acts  worth 
checking  out  include  the  X-rated 
hypnotist  Tony  Lee;  Sue 
Johanson,  host  of  the  show  Sex 
with  Sue,  and  Sean  Collen  from 
Corky  and  the  Juice  Pigs  fame. 

During  the  summer,  while  some 
students  have  been  attending 


classes  and  others  enjoying  their 
vacations,  Stokes  said  she  was 

hard  at  work  planning  the 

upcoming  events  for  the  new 

school  year. 

In  June,  Stokes  said  she  attended 
the  Canadian  Organization  of 
Campus  Activities,  a week-long 
conference  for  entertainment  pro- 
grammers at  Ryerson  Poly- 
technical  University  in  Toronto. 

During  that  time,  she  said  she 
met  many  contacts  that  an  enter- 
tainment programmer  should 

know,  like  band  managers  and 
sound  and  lighting  technicians. 

She  said  the  student  association 
is  trying  to  offer  a wider  variety  of 
events  that  more  students  will 
enjoy  and  any  suggestions  or 
comments  are  welcome  to  help 
accomplish  this. 


By  Anita  Santarossa 

You  may  have  heard  the  song 
Save  Tonight  on  the  radio;  a song 
about  cherishing  the  moment, 
because  life  is  too  short. 

Swedish-born  Eagle-Eye  Cherry 
recently  released  his  CD  entitled 
Desireless. 

A former  actor  in  New  York 
City,  Cherry  returned  to  his  home 
country  to  work  on  Desireless,  an 
album  dedicated  to  his  father  Don 
Cherry  who  died  in  1995. 

With  his  father’s  roots  in  jazz. 
Cherry  has  followed  his  parent’s 
steps.  However,  his  laid-back, 
smoky-blues  music  is  elevated 
with  acoustic  overtures,  delicate 
string  arrangements  and  cool  per- 
cussion rhythms. 

The  eighth  track  When 
Mermaids  Cry  is  especially 
enchanting  as  his  voice  effortless- 
ly sails  calmly  about  the  acoustic 
and  electric  mix. 

His  lyrics  speak  of  love,  emo- 
tional pain  and  drug  abuse. 

His  message  is  one  of  giving. 


With  Desireless,  he  conveys  some 
enlightening  messages,  which 
may  even  be  taken  as  advice. 

It  is  not  a “been  there,  done  that” 
message. 

In  a recent  press  release  Cherry 
said,  “I’m  a storyteller,  that’s  the 
way  I write  lyrics.  When  I was 
younger,  I used  to  write  songs 
about  how  I wanted  the  world  to 
be.  Now  I’m  older.  I’m  writing 
about  how  the  world  is." 

His  music  and  message  together 
embrace  the  cruelties  of  life,  and 
shine  a light  of  hope  on  things  that 
leave  little  to  be  desired. 

His  music,  with  influences  rang- 
ing from  Marvin  Gaye,  Bob  Dylan 
and  Neil  Young,  is  sure  to  spark  a 
groove  in  anyone’s  limbs,  if  not  a 
thought  in  someone’s  mind. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  have  lived 
in  New  York  to  understand  his 
message. 

The  dialogue  in  Desireless  cross- 
es all  walks  of  life.  If  you’ve 
loved,  feared,  cried,  laughed, 
learned,  or  lived,  you  will  under- 
stand. 


ATTENTION  STUDENTS 
DSA  Prescription  Drug  Plan 


COUNSELLOR’S  CORNER: 

LONELINESS 


Many  of  you  are  here 
from  out  of  town;  some 
are  living  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time. 
What  a change!  There’s 
no  one  to  report  to  about 
what  you  are  doing  and 
when.  Curfew  - what’s  a 
curfew?  There  is  also  no 
one  to  ask,  “How  was 
your  day?”  and  to  say,  “I 
love  you.” 

The  excitement  of  new 
freedom  and  opportunity 
may  be  tempered  by 
homesickness  - missing 
your  family,  friends  and 
community.  Slowly  you’ll 
get  to  know  some  of  your 
classmates,  faculty, 
roommates  and  other 
peers.  Perhaps  you’ll  get 


involved  in  intramural 
activities  at  the 
Recreation  Centre  and 
clubs  and  events  through 
the  Student  Government. 
Read  “Spoke”  your 
school  newspaper  to 
familiarize  yourself  with 
happenings  on  campus. 

You  can  meet  with  a 
counsellor  in  the  Student 
Services  office  at  your 
campus  to  talk  about 
adjusting  to  your  environ- 
ment and  to  do  some 
problem  solving  about 
getting  involved  in  your 
college  and  your  new 
community. 

Submitted  by: 
STUDENT 
SERVICES 


Opt  Out  Deadline 
Friday,  September  11,  1998 


Family  Opt  In  Deadline 
Friday,  September  11,1 998 


No  Extensions 

Questions?  See  us  at  the 
DSA  Office  or  Call  748-5131 


<OLOUR 

PHOTO<OPyiNC 

9( 

SCANNING 


These  services  are  now 
available  at  the  DSA  Office- 
Nominal  Fee  applies 
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Lilith  Fair;  A ceiebration  of  women 


The  goddesses  .were  smiling 

upon  the  capacity  crowd  at  the 
Molson  Amphitheatre  on 
Aug.  15,  as  Lilith  Fair  rolled  into 
Toronto  for  the  first  day  of  its  sold-out 
weekend  engagement. 

By  Melanie  Spencer 


But  unlike  last  year’s  concert, 
the  sun  was  shining  on  the  mainly 
female  audience. 

The  festival  is  the  creation  of 
Canadian  singer/songwriter,  Sarah 
McLachlan.  It  began  when  she 
wanted  to  tour  with  Paula  Cole  as 
her  opening  act. 

“I  got  weird  vibes  from  promot- 
ers in  America  who  said,  ‘We 
don’t  want  to  put  two  women  on 
the  same  bill.  It’s  not  cool,”’  said 
McLachlan  of  the  Lilith  Fair  pro- 
gram. “I  thought  their  attitude  was 
really  pathetic.  We  went  ahead  and 
did  what  we  wanted,  and  it  was 
very  successful.” 

Liz  Phair  took  to  the  main  stage 
at  5:30  p.m.  to  a roaring  crowd, 
replacing  Neneh  Cherry,  who  was 
originally  scheduled  to  appear. 
Phair  and  her  five-piece  band 
played  songs  from  her  latest 
release,  whitechocolatespaceegg, 
as  well  as  her  hits.  During 
Supernova,  the  crowd  was  treated 
to  an  impromptu  dance  number 
from  former  10,000  Maniacs 
singer,  Natalie  Merchant. 

Up  next  was  country-artist 


Emmylou  Harris.  Most  members 
of  the  audience  seemed  to  tolerate 
this  segment  of  the  festival,  pass- 
ing time,  waiting  for  Paula  Cole. 

Cole  didn’t  disappoint  her  fans. 
She  took  to  the  stage  amid  the  roar 
of  the  crowd.  The  stage  was 
equipped  with  a chair  containing  a 
picture  of  the  late  Bob  Marley. 
Many  people  around  me  were 
wondering  what  the  significance 
of  this  was.  Some  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  she  was  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  reggae  singer  because 
of  the  way  she  writhed  about  on 
stage,  as  if  in  the  throws  of  pas- 
sion. Her  dancing  conjured  up 
images  of  Elaine’s  horrifying 
dance  techniques  on  the  now- 
defunct  sitcom,  Seinfeld. 

The  singer  played  songs  from 
her  Warner  Bros,  debut.  This  Fire, 
including  Me  and  I Don’t  Want  to 
Wait,  the  theme  from  Dawson’s 
Creek.  During  Where  Have  All 
the  Cowboys  Gone,  Cole  gave  the 
audience  the  two-finger  salute  as 
she  sang,  “I  will  raise  the  children, 
while  you  go  have  a beer,”  and 
received  a thunderous  applause. 
At  the  end  of  her  set,  she  was  hon- 
oured with  a standing  ovation,  the 


first  of  the  evening. 

Natalie  Merchant  was  up  next. 
By  this  point,  the  audience  was 
getting  impatient  waiting  to  see 
Canada’s  pop  diva,  McLachlan. 
Merchant  played  songs  from  her 
latest  release,  Ophelia,  including 
Kind  and  Generous,  her  current 
single,  which  she  performed  while 
sitting  on  a swing.  Unfortunately, 
her  set  lacked  energy. 

But  by  far,  the  most  anticipated 
and  enjoyable  part  of  the  festival 
was  McLachlan’s  performance. 
Walking  onto  the  stage  around  10 
p.m.  to  a standing  ovation,  she 
launched  into  Sweet  Surrender, 

Vtar  lot-act  olKiim 


McLachlan  and  her  band,  which 
includes  her  drummer  and  hus- 
band, Ash  Sood  and  former 
Grapes  of  Wrath  and  Ginger  key- 
boardist, Vincent  Jones,  played 
songs  from  Surfacing  and 
Fumbling  Towards  Ecstasy. 
Unfortunately,  she  neglected 
songs  from  the  albumns  Touch 
and  Solace. 

But  the  crowd  soon  forgave  her 
for  this  oversight,  as  they  sang 
along  to  Possession,  Building  a 
Mystery  and  Ice  Cream. 
McLachlan  also  performed  Angel, 
a haunting  song  about  drug  use  in 
the  music  industry,  with  Emmylou 
Harris. 


Unfortunately,  Harris’s  vocals 
completely  ruined  an  otherwise 
beautiful  song. 

The  singer’s  encore  included 
Adia  and  a cover  of  Marvin 
Gaye’s  What’s  Goin’  On,  for 
which  she  invited  all  of  the  artists 
and  their  bands  from  all  three 
stages  to  join  her.  They  had  the 
crowd  dancing  and  singing  along. 

For  those  of  you  who  missed  this 
concert,  next  year  will  be  your  last 
chance  to  catch  the  tour  as  it  win 
come  to  an  end. 

McLachlan  said  in  a recent 
Kitchener- Waterloo  Record 

article  that  the  tour  is  ending  so 
she  can  concentrate  on  a family. 


Sarah  McLachlan  serenades  the  crowd  during  Lilith  Fair.  The  festival  made  a two-day  stop  in  Toronto 
on  the  weekend  of  Aug.  1 5-1 6 at  the  Molson  Ampitheatre.  Cntemet  photo) 


less  thing  to  worry  about 
55  New  Dundee 
Kitchener,  Ontario 
(519)895-2272 
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CONESTOGA 


Expand  your  niind 

Read  Spoke! 

For  all  the  information  you 
need  to  know  about  your 
college  community. 

Available  every  Monday  in 

•the  Spoke  boxes  around  the 
Doon  Campus. 

For  comments,  email  us  at: 
spoke@conestogac.on.ca 


Need  a Ride? 


Kitchener  Transit 
SludenI  Bus  Pass  Sole 

Doom  Oormp>Ljs 
TlnurscjaVx  Sop>tonnt)or  1 O 
FridoVx  Sop>tonnloor  1 1 
WodnosdoVx  Sojotenndor  1 <5 
1 O ann  - 2 p>nn,  Dailv 
Door  #3  Fov^r 

Unlimited  Travel 
$164  for  4 month  pass, 
plus  $5  for  photo  ID  card. 


Questions?  Call  Kitchener  Transit  at  741-2525 
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Tony  Dimenoff,  Conestoga’s  new  director  of  Information 
Technology  Services,  says  he  aims  to  eliminate  many  computer 
glitches. 


(Photo  by  Michael  Hilborn) 

New  information  (director 
hopes  to  eliminate 
problems  with  computers 


Consultant  enthusiastic 
about  call-centre  prograrrF 


By  Michael  Hilborn 

Many  of  the  computer  glitches 
that  have  frustrated  Conestoga  stu- 
dents over  the  last  year  will 
become  a thing  of  the  past, 
according  to  the  college’s  new 
director  of  Information 
Technology  Services. 

When  Tony  Pimenoff  assumes 
his  new  responsibilities  this 
month,  he  brings  with  him  an 
extensive  background  in  informa- 
tion technology,  as  well  as  12 
years  experience  in  the  college 
field. 

Pimenoff,  47,  describes  informa- 
tion technology  as  “the  infrastruc- 
ture the  college  is  built  on. 

„ “My  job  is  essentially  an  admin- 
istration function  to  support  infor- 
mation flow.’’ 

Pimenoff  said  it  is  too  early  yet 
to  determine  exactly  what  has  to 
be  done,  but  he  has  a general  plan 
to  improve  the  level  in  the 
Information  Technology  Services 
area. 

“A  formal  plan  will  evolve  over 
the  next  few  weeks,”  he  said. 

He  said  his  immediate  concerns 
are  more  basic.  “I  need  a coat 
hook  for  my  jacket  and  a filing 
cabinet.  I don’t  even  have  my 
computer  yet,”  he  said  from  his 
empty  office  in  student  services. 

Pimenoff  said  he  was  aware  of 
some  of  the  problems  being  expe- 
rienced by  students  in  some  of  the 
computer  labs,  including  the 
Spoke  lab. 

“I  would  hope  they  can  expect 
improved  performance  from  their 
computers  and  labs  in  short 
order,”  Pimenoff  said. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Conestoga, 
Pimenoff  was  a consultant  at 
Centennial  College,  where  he 
implemented  200  short  courses  in 
computer  operations.  Each  course 
was  12  hours  in  length  and  was 
offered  to  the  private  sector  as 
well.  He  said  he  has  no  immediate 
plans  to  develop  a similar  plan 
here. 

While  at  Centennial,  he  led  the 
college’s  tennis  team  to  the 
Ontario  Colleges  Athletic 


Association  championships. 

He  is  a certified  coach,  registered 
with  Tennis  Canada  and  also 
played  professionally  on  the  satel- 
lite circuit. 

Before  going  to  Centennial, 
Pimenoff  was  a manager  at 
Unitron  Industries,  a manufacturer 
of  hearing  aids,  where  he  co-ordi- 
nated the  company’s  sales  and  ser- 
vices in  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

In  addition  to  playing  tennis, 
Pimenoff  is  also  an  avid  golfer.  He 
is  married,  with  no  children. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


GUITAR  LESSONS 
KW  central,  Michael  Bennett, 
serious  or  just  for  fun,  all  styles, 
beginner/advanced,  RCM  affili- 
ate teacher,  B.A.  Music, 
day/evening  classes, 

576-6881 

TRAVEL-  teach  English 
5day/40  hr  (June  2-6  Guelph) 
TESOL  teacher  cert,  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000s  of 
jobs  available  NOW.  FREE  info, 
pack,  toll  free 

1-888-270-2941 

TIME  CONSTRAINTS?? 
Writer’s  block?  Can’t  find  the 
words  or  the  right  research  mate- 
rials you  need?  We  can  help! 
WRITE: 

Custom  Essay  Service 
4 Collier  St.,  Ste.  201 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
M4W  1L7 

CALL;  (416)  960-9042 
FAX;  (416)  960-0240 

SPOKE 

Classified  Ads  are  $10  for  every 
25  words.  Student  fee  is  $5  for 
every  25  words.  Contact  the  Ad 
Manager  at: 

748-5366 


By  Amanda  Pickling 

Conestoga  has  implemented  a 
program  that  begins  in  September 
and  will  meet  the  demands 
of  the  industry  in  the 
Kitchener  area. 

Barbara  Crawford,  sales 
consultant  for  the  training 
and  development  depart- 
ment, said  fte  call-  centre 
professional  program  is 
needed  because  call  cen- 
tres have  expanded  by  20 
to  27  per  cent  in  the  past 
year. 

“The  call  centres  took  off 
in  Toronto  and  now  this 
area  is  experiencing  the 
ripple  effect,”  she  said. 

Call  centres  have  been 
around  for  20  years,  but 
not  in  a formal  sense,  said 
Crawford.  The  centres  are 
better  known  as  service 
departments,  and  exist 
across  industries  such  as 
finance  and  banking, 
insurance,  travel,  retail, 
health  and  education. 

“Anywhere  you  have 
customer  needs  there  is  a 
service  department.” 

The  representatives  from 
call  centres  handle  inbound 
and  outbound  calls,  she 
said. 

The  college  was 
approached  last  spring  by 
Economic  Development  of 
the  City  of  Cambridge,  and  asked 
if  a program  for  a call  centre 
would  be  feasible,  said  Crawford. 

The  full-time  program,  that  runs 
for'  1 1 weeks  and  includes  a 3- 
week  co-op  period,  will  cost 
$2,595  including  parking,  books 


and  tuition,  said  Crawford.  The 
program  is  also  offered  part  time. 

The  maximum  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  full-time  program 


will  be  16,  but  will  run  with  as  lit- 
tle as  10  students,  which  is  the 
number  registered  currently,  she 
said. 

Crawford  said  a number  of  com- 
panies have  already  expressed 
interest  in  the  program  and  have 


agreed  to  support  the  program  by 
offering  placement  for  co-op  stu- 
dents as  well  as  hiring  graduates 
of  the  program. 

Manulife,  Mutual  Life  and 
Rogers  have  all  expressed 
interest  in  the  program. 

Die  necessities  to  run  the 
program,  such  as  tele- 
phones, have  all  been 
donated  by  Bell  and  Nortel, 
said  Crai\Tord. 

“Ten  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  has 
been  donated  to  the  pro- 
gram.” 

Crawford  said  the  program 
will  have  a placement  rate 
equal  to  the  numbers  of  the 
main  college. 

“It  should  be  up  around  90 
per  cent,”  she  said. 

“The  course  offers  a collec- 
tion of  skills  to  lead  people 
into  a new  career  field,  and 
the  starting  salary  is  very 
attractive,”  said  Crawford. 
The  industry  has  mush- 
roomed because  customers 
are  smarter  now  and  are 
demanding  more  from 
companies. 

They  ask  questions  and 
want  to  get  answers,  said 
the  sales  consultant. 
“Looking  after  customers 
needs  is  the  central  con- 
cern for  companies.  They 
want  to  maintain  their  rela- 
tionships with  their 
clients.” 

As  well,  the  increase  in 
telecommunications  has  support- 
ed the  demand  for  more  call  cen- 
tres, said  Crawford. 

“Technology  is  changing  every- 
thing.” 


Barbara  Crawford,  sales  consultant  for  the 
training  and  development  department, 
helped  organize  a new  program  at 
Conestoga  College. 

(Photo  by  Amanda  Pickling) 


